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— THE sixth meeting of the American Froebel Union will take 
place in Boston, on the 31st day of December. For particulars, we 
tefer the reader to Miss Peabody’s announcement on the fourth page. 

— WE beg our readers to refer to our announcement of the 
“Kindergarten Messenger and The New Education” for the coming 
year,on the eighth page. The enterprise has been a losing one 
during the pastyear ; more than one-half of the subscribers have not 
paid their subscriptions yet. 

Extracts from Fr. Froebel’s Letters to his Wife con- 
cerning his Activity in Dresden and Leipzig. 








( Continued.) 

DRESDEN, Dec. 23d 1838. .... It seems almost, as if every- 
thing here were prepared for my appearance and activity ; all things 
are developed quietly, smoothly, and—as it were — spontaneously ; 
and every new point I take up, develops at once a new favorable 
fact. Yet, it is natural that all this needs an active center, a warm 
and persistent champion, an energetic, efficient man, Prof. Dr. 
Loewe is this man...... , 4 man ofcalm, energetic, decisive activity, 
who in all relations attacks at once with the shortest and clearest 
words the right point in the right place, hence a man of extensive 
personal and local acquaintance...... A good cause, he said, 
must not go begging; and on yesterday he worked the whole fore- 
noon to open paths and to acquaint the most important persons with 
its bearings, We must show the matter to these men at once from 
a local stand-point of view, else they suspect that the speaker has a 
selfish object, and THEN they lack both means and understanding 
for the cause; but—he said to me — that knowledge of local rela- 
tions you cannot have, hence I (Loewe) will introduce you and your 
cause to these men. Thus, he visited yesterday Counselor Schulze, 
who has charge of the educational department in the ministry. The 
first result was, that he (Schulze) summoned me to visit him be- 
tween 11 o’clock and noon to-day. Iwent to him punctually and 
We remained 
until quarter past-four:I““wanted to leave several times, but he 
retained me, saying that he was at leisure for the day. 

Further he said, that it would be impossible for him to aid the 
Cause OFFICIALLY: because the children under school-age were not 
subject to the school-authorities, but left to home-care and to be- 
nevolent associations ; but he would, as far as his duties and time 
permitted, give the matter most earnest attention.. - . . 


.---He took my address, as well as the time for our play at 
Von Schaarschmidt’s, so that he might be present... . . - . He wished 
the cause the greatest possible success; and he said, a cause resting 
on the basis I indicated to him, must succeed and be productive 
of great blessings. . - . - . - 

Early yesterday morning, Prof. Grahl, a painter, visited me. 
to wee He stayed until noon. I showed him the play-things includ- 
‘ig the fourth gift (?) and explained them to him in all their phases. 
He said he would interest some of his friends in the cause....... 
The main idea of our conversation was that it was desirable to 
establish a normal training-school for the cause at Dresden, since 
Dresden was a place: where nature, art, and science were nurtured, if 
not with extraordinary, yet with equal fervor....... 





DresDEN, Dec. 24th..--.-- Middendorff had just come, in 
order to go with me after four o’clock to the GEwanpuHaus (cloth- 
house) or, rather, to the large hall of the same, to witness the 
giving of Christmas presents to more than 1400 poor school-chil- 
dren. The hall is probably about 200 feet long and, perhaps, fifty 
feet or more in width. On two long tables placed length-wise and 
on a third table stretching across the hall, lay the presents,»~—Christ- 
mas-cakes, apples, clothes, books, play-things—, everything, appar- 
ently, to suit the wants of the recipients, and illumined by the many 
lights of a great number of Christmas-trees, distributed at suitable 
intervals on the tables. I leave the description to the poetiéal 
Middendorff, and merely add that the festivity consisted in the 
production of some instrumental music, the singing of a chorus, the 
address of a clergyman, and the singing of a second chorus. Sev- 
eral hundred visitors were present, although the admission-fee 
amounted to four and six silver-groschen (1o—15 cents). The queen 
and other members of the Court were present. It was touching to 
see the joy of the children, when amidst the cheerful strains of 
music they marched into the room and up to their presents. ...... 
You see that a peculiar taste for child-nurture prevails here, which I 
have failed to notice at Frankfurt and at Berlin. Thus there exists 
here the peculiar custom in several private schools, that the children 
and pupils receive there Christmas-presents ‘together. The parents 
send the presents for their children to the school, hoping to enhance 
their joy by making it a common one. Also, I presume, that the 
parents are present on these occasions, as yesterday the teachers 
accompanied the children from their respective schools. 





( To be continued.) 
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(Translated for the NEW EDUCATION.) 
How to establish School-gardens. 


By Dr. ERAasMus SCHWAB. 





(Continued, ) 


When a suitable piece of ground has been determined upon, 
the plan of the garden is drawn. For this purpose, the draughtsman 
must be furnished with a sketch of the ground, accurately indicating 
the dimensions. If the piece of ground be of irregular shape, the 
sketch should be quite large. It should also indicate the character 
of the surroundings. The draughtsman should know, what kind of 
enclosures—hedges, fences, walls, or ditches—are to be used; where 
these enclosures are to have openings—so that these may not be ob- 
structed by trees; what parts of the ground are sunny or shady, warm 

-orcool, It is necessary to know to what winds the garden will be 
exposed ; for a garden exposed in all directions requires a different 
management from one partially or wholly protected. Hence it is 
necessary to furnish a concise description of the situation of the 
town and location of the garden, and, also, to determine and 
state, at least approximately, its elevation above the sea-level. 

Furthermore, the draughtsman should know the character of the 
soil with reference to fertility, temperature, composition, etc. The 
sketch must indicate whence and how the water of the garden can be 
obtained : in short, it should contain everything that is usually con- 
sidered, wherever a garden is established with special care. 

The time and trouble which the teacher and the school-author- 
ities devote to this preparatory work (survey and description of the 
ground; hints concerning local peculiarities of situation, soil, and 
cultivation) will be richly rewarded. The draughtsman will uncon- 
sciously work with more care and interest, if he feels that he works 
for intelligent persons who will understand him and who will take 
pains to use care and taste in executing a plan, carefully worked out, 

The person, who makes the plan, should not only be a good 
draughtsman of simple good taste; but he should know something 
of horticulture and fully appreciate the idea of school-gardening. A 
clear, appropriate attractive plan is more efficient than long speeches, 
and frequently determines communities to make sacrifices in the 
establishment of school-gardens, which only the conviction that their 
money will be well spent, can induce them to make. If, on the other 
hand, the construction of the plan is left to an inexperienced novice 
or amateur, the result is frequently devoid of taste and system, and 
almost invariably trivial in the particulars. A small school-garden 
should always be a charming master-piece, and a large one should 
strike the beholder as a faultless work of art. 

In the construction of the plan, it is of the highest importance to 
keep within due limits. At present, the lack of moderation is more 
to be feared than the opposite. With too exalted a conception it 
would soon appear, either that the communities have not the means 
to establish and to maintain such gardens, or that the teacher lacks 
the knowledge to conduct such a garden, as well as the time to make 
proper use of it for instruction and education, The opposite fault, 
insufficiency in the plan would necessarily arise from haste in its con- 
struction and from narrow conceptions of the work to be done. In 
all cases the object must be held fast: that the school-garden should 
also contain an epitome, as it were, of home-geography, (Hezmats- 


The Swedes have already sufficiently progressed, to have print. 
ed directions concerning them. But their school-gardens suffer from 
the one-sidedness, that they are prescribed only for the country. 
schools, and are intended to convey only agricultural knowledge. | 
have no doubt, however, that in Sweden, too, the school-garden will 
in due time have a higher aim, and one easily atainable in that 
country. 


of the garden, will depend partly on the programme given him, which 
should state about how much space is to be given the vegetable 
garden, the orchard etc.; partly upon the means of the community; 
and partly upon other factors among which the insight and practical 
knowledge of the draughtsman are not the least important, Again 
it is to be considered, whether the garden is to be connected with a 
city school or a country school, and whether it is for girls or boys or 
both. 

After determining what features are to be embodied, the 
draughtsman must decide upon form and arrangement of the parts. 
In this the form and extent of the price of ground are of the great- 
est importance, as well as the character and purpose of the subdivi- 
sions. As a general rule, the following may be given: The subdivi- 
sions of the garden should not present a chaotic nor even a clumsy 
confusion; nor should they be arranged in pedantic regularity, ac- 
cording to a geometrical plan ; nor should they be scattered in small 
patches on a trivial plan ;—but they should be tastefully and natur 
ally combined—into a clearly and beautifully organized whole, em- 
bodying one livingidea. In other words, the school-garden should 
bear a pleasant familiar character—the small school-garden that of a 
snug garden at home ; the large school-garden that of a landscape- 
garden, of a park, presenting the flora of the country in miniature 
sketches of its geopraphical distribution. The latter can be easily 
carried out without additional cost; and the aesthetic sense will be 
permanently aroused in the children, if the walks and beds,—instead 
of being made of straight lines and of uniform size and shape—are 
arranged in pleasing variety and in tasteful curves, such as modem 
horticulture delights in. If the draughtsman has entered fully into the 
idea of the school-garden, if he posseses some fancy and has some 
experience in the construction of plans, he will be astonished at the 
variety of plans growing under his hands. Again a good draughtsman 
will be astonished,what excellent suggestions are made by teachers and 
school-authorities concerning the use of the given space. At all 
times, the draughtsman should consider the following : 


In the city and country, the school-garden should be simple and 
pleasing in plan and character; for it is to become also a school of 
taste and to arouse the aesthetic sense to consciousness. ‘The first 
impressions of youth remain ; hence neatness and cleanliness should 
ever meet the children in school and garden. Although the school 


instructs. The botanical garden of the imperial residence at Schoen- 
brunn differs widely and very favorably from that of the University 
of Vienna. It captivates the visitor permanently with its picturesque 
character as a landscape-garden. Similarly every school-garden - 
be it ever so small—should bear the stamp of simple beauty. 
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(To be continued. ) 
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The features to be incorporated by the draughtsman in his plan 
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(For the New Education.) 


What is the Significance of Kindergarten Training ? 





The reflecting kindergartener who unites knowledge of Froebel’s 
system with the experience of life and intelligent practical knowledge 
of children (which it is impossible for very young kindergarteners to 
do) must see, that a thorough training of the heart and the reason 
of the child is the surest remedy for the divorce hitherto apprehended 
so widely between science and religion. That warfare so ably 
portrayed by President White in his little book called the ”Warfare 
of Science” proves, that the controversy is not yet at an end, although 
so much modified by the rapid progress of liberal ideas; and it is 
most desirable, that the elements of the strife should be attacked in 
their first developments. A VERY YOUNG CHILD can be made to 
see Jaw in laws, although he cannot define it to himself or others. 
God can be pointed out to him in every simple law thatis given him 
to work with, and he can at the same time be made to feel, that 
God’s plans for man cannot be wholly fulfilled without man’s co- 
operation. A very young child can be shown, that if plants, whose 
roots he is looking at and which are made to suck up water, are not 
furnished with the water they need, the plant will wither; it cannot 
like an animal travel away to find water. If the ground in his garden- 
bed is not made soft by digging or hoeing, but is left hard and baked 
by the sun, the delicate little rootlets of many plants cannot find 


their way through it to suck the moisture that is provided for them. 


This one conviction, that if the gardener does not do his work well; 
the garden will not flourish, involves the whole principle ; and its 
analogies can be pointed out in the other occupations, after the idea 


has once been applied to a case that enlists all the sympathy of a 
child, as plant-growing does Indeed, there is no other occupation 
of the kindergarten so fertilizing to the mind of the child as this, and 
until all the advantages of an out-of-door garden can be secured, it 
is hoped, that kindergarteners will spare no pains to cultivate the 
window-gardens. And it is not enough to have a show of beautiful 
flowers; there must be opportunity for GARDEN-WoRK, if it is only 
in boxes and flower-pots. 


To return directly to our theme. This idea of Law is what the 
kindergartener must ever have in view: otherwise, however skilful may 
be the manipulation she teaches, the fertilizing germs of thought, 
are not sown; and when these delightful communings with nature 
and things give place to book-study, the child has missed his prelim- 
inary lessons. In training kindergarteners, this should be the chief 
aim to inspire and require the expression from the pupils of the 
thought, that God’s language is the creation, the works he makes 
manifest to our senses and our conceptions. The former are for the 
child to read; and when maturity comes, they will be ready to under- 
stand the language addressed to our inward senses or conceptions. 
Many young people have quick and affectionate sympathies whith 
children and can play with them and guide their plays very fascina- 
tingly; but the trainer should never feel satisfied with her work, till 
her pupils have at least expressed this idea of law clearly in their 
own language, or shown their comprehension of it in their intercourse 
with children. The occasional meetings of kindergarteners, to ex- 


change experiences and describe their difficulties in making the right 
moral and intellectual impression make this deficiency very apparent. 
Let us each go back to our own childhood and try to remember 
the earliest impressions made by the universe and its wonders. 
Every child, that has had any communings with nature, even 
unaided, would feel, probably, as I did, when I first heard, that 
scientific men were generally atheists. I did not believe it, and when 
examples were mentioned of men, who were undoubtedly atheistic in 
reference to prevailing creeds (a discrimination I could not then 
make), I satisfied myself by thinking, “then they were not scientific”; 
for a passionate love of shells and flowers, and frequent visits to a 
museum of natural curiosities, which my mother used to call a col- 
lection of God’s wonders, made me feel, that God was in every 
thing and every where, not in the sense of pantheism, but as creator. 
In city life, I was brought up in a beautiful garden, in which I had 
my own private corner for planting; and in the country, which I 
often visited, I lived out of doors. The shells I collected by the sea- 
shore in the neighborhood of the farm I frequented, interested me 
in their inhabitants; so that, when older, J hunted up their history. 
The classification of plants which I was taught by a friend, gave me 
a law, and the gift of a little book called the “Harmonies of Plants” 
(by Bernardin St. Pierre) put all the universe as it were, in relation: 
so that when I began to keep school for little children (my first ex- 
perience in school-keeping was the dreary one of teaching from 
books, which I repudiated very much when I taught independently) 
plants and shells and their geographical distribution were my chief 
instruments; visits to the Natural History Society then in its infancy 
in Boston, and visits from a physician, who used to come into my 
school to show experiments in Natural Philosophy, were my daily 
entertainments. I used to talk physical geography to the children 
over the maps and let the names and situation of places take their 
chance—indeed, they were very well learned by their association 
with the distribution of animals and plants, and the children used to 
lecture upon these topics from the top ofa table, with plenty of 
pictures for illustration. 
It was long after I settled in my own mind that atheists could 
not be really scientific men, that I learned that men were called 
atheists, because they did not believe in certain theological creeds; 
and being brought up in a sect that was at that time called INFIDEL 
by other sects, I learned to despise such judgments; for the religi- 
ous life I saw around me was real and profound, though chiefly 
demonstrated in holy living and not in profession. Still later I one 
day heard Father Taylor stop himself in a prayer and say: “I 
meant theology, I did not mean religion, which is a very different 
thing, O Lord.” This brings me back to my first position, that a 
scientifically educated child, who has been made to see God in na- 
ture, can hardly grow up into a man who would divorce science and 
religion. 
These thoughts have been suggested by perusing an article in 
the Poputar Science Montuty of Sept. 1875 (from McMillan’s 
Magazine) entitled “The Harmonies of Science and Religion.” I 
commend the article to all kindergarteners and to Mr. Steiger for a 
tract. M. M. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
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(For the ‘““New Education”’.) 
Selling Fruit. 
A ball-game. 





I ama little gardener, with fresh ripe fruit to sell ; 
And if you please to buy from me, I’ll try to serve you well. 


We see your basket is quite full of diffrent kinds of fruit 3 
And we are sure to buy from you, if you’ll make prices suit. 


I’ve apples green and cherries red, I’ve yellow lemons, too, 
And plums and grapes, and oranges, which I shall throw to you. 


Now open wide your ready hands, and catch the fruit I throw; 
And when my stock is all sold out, I’ll buy from one of you, 


[In a large kindergarten the first stanza may begin, ‘‘We are two (three) 
little gardeners”, and the remainder of the song be modified accordingly.] The 
italicized words of the last stanza indicate the syllables, at which the balls may 
be thrown. j E, H. 


er 
o> 


— Miss Peasopy writes: “The American Froebel Union 
meets in Boston at Mr. Ware’s Vestry, Arlington Street, on the 31st 
day of December, 1034 A. M., when papers and speeches are ex- 
pected from some of the members on the question, whether the 
Froebel Education is to be best initiated for the masses by charity 
kindergartens, or kindergartens connected with the public schools ; 
and it is hoped, that there will be much narrative, enabling the pub- 
lic to see into the practical workings of these differently originated 
kindergartens, respectively. 

The internal success of the charity kindergartens has been, 
hitherto, more signal than that of the public kindergartens ; because 
as yet, the school committees are not sufficiently informed of the 
specific difference between a kindergarten and a school, to provide 
the right conditions.” 
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— In cztosinG the first volume of the combined “Messenger 
and New Education” (the second of the New Epucation), we feel 
constrained to thank our friends for their warm support in our ardu- 
ous task—rendered more arduous by unforeseen personal difficulties 
—, and for their kind forbearance with our short-comings. During 
the ensuing year, we hope to do better where we have done well, 
and to do well where we have failed, For the announcement of the 
new volume, we refer our readers to the eight page. 


— Tue answer to the question that will engage the attention 
of the American Froebel Union at the next meeting, involves a 











number of important practical problems, calling for careful delibera. 
tion and decisive action. Foremost among these are the following: 

I. How shall the mothers be reached in order to enlist their 
active interest in the establishment of private and charity kindergar. 
tens? The slow growth of a healthy interest in the subject among 
the intelligent public, and the extensive success of spurious con- 
cerns, as well as the pertinacity of spurious tendencies in and around 
genuine kindergartens, seem to indicate great lack of efficiency in 
the means heretofore employed. Means should be devised to pre. 
sent the cause, in such a way that its own beautiful truth may appear 
in so convincing and inspiring a light, that it will no longer be 
necessary to please by tickling respectable follies or by making con- 
cessions to influential falsehood. We must learn to covet even cru. 
cifixion, if it is needed for the victory of truth. 

II. How and to what extent shall Froebel’s gifts and occupa. 
tions be introduced into the school, as accessories in teaching no. 
tions of form, size, position, color, number &c.? A great number 
of earnest teachers are anxious to avail themselves of these appli- 
ances intheschool-room. These should be aided by the kindergarten. 
ers, partly because it is their duty to cultivate friendliness to the 
cause, and partly because their experience and insight is needed to 
guard both the kindergarten and the school against an injudicious 
or improper use of the gifts. Unquestionably, united action in this 
direction would hasten the introduction of the principles of the 
new education into the work of the school, as well as the organic 
union of the kindergarten with the school. 

As a most important question for future consideration, we would 
suggest: THE CONCENTRATION OF EFFORTS IN OUR TRAINING-SCHOOLS 
FOR KINDERGARTENERS. We are aware that our trainers are earnest 
and efficient in their work ; yet the isolation of the trainers exposes 
the pupils to many dangers. Greatest among these, is the danger of 
indoctrination in personal peculiarities of the trainer, in theory and 
practice. When several equally earnest and intelligent persons think 
on the.same subject and arrive at the same conclusions, these will 
still bear the stamps of the respective individualities and presenta 
variety of shadings, particularly in the details. Coming in contact 
with one of these persons, the learner—inferior in capacity and 
scope—is apt to follow blindly and to make herself a weak imitation 
of her teacher. Coming in contact with several of these persons, 
the learner is compelled to compare, to choose; her individuality 
must assert itself and becomes emancipated, enters upon the road of 
progress beyond her teacher. 

Hence, while our present system of training might be preserved 
in order to secure the advantages of depth and intensity resulting 
from its intimate intercourse with one; it should be supplemented 
by training-schools or institutes, in which the learner may gain the 
breadth and freedom, which intercourse with many brings. 

We have seen illustrations of the one-woman (or one-man) it- 
fluence, that might appear amusing to orfe who does not appreciate 
how much detriment to the cause they indicate. We have seen 
young kindergarteners stand aghast before a novel introduction of 4 
gift or game, in obedience to unforeseen circumstances ; we have 
heard them, in pharasaical terms of self-adulation, condemn 4% 
heretical what they had not seen in THEIR training-school; we have 
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known excellent women to fail in establishing kindergartens, merely 
because — blind to adverse conditions — they persisted in adhering 
to orthodox figures in fixing tuition-fees. In short, in as much as, 


in our present system, learning kindergarteners are more apprentices | 


than they are disciples, — they are apt to attach undue importance 
to trifles, thus rendering themselves incapable of appreciating the 
value of principles, and exposing themselves to the danger of mis- 
taking for the holy fire of enthusiasm, what in reality is but the 
delirious glow of a narrow fanaticism. 

Besides concentration of efforts in our training-schools, would 
enable us to place the pupils on a broader basis of culture. Now, 
biology, anatomy, psychology, and other anthropological studies, so 
much needed for a full understanding and appreciation of child- 
nature and of its destiny in humanity, — as well as instruction and 
training in various departments of knowledge and skill, of science 
and art, so desirable in kindergarten-practice,—are of necessity neg- 
lected for want of teaching force or of special adaptation in certain 
directions. We do not mean that the kindergartener should be 
an adept in all these things, but she should see light in all these di- 
rections : — and who but a master can show her the light in all its 
splendor in a given direction? and what one person could be a 
master in all directions ? 

— THE New England Publishing Company of Boston has pub- 
lished a most valuable book, entitled: “Lire AND EDUCATION OF 
Laura Dewey BripGMAN, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl.” The 
book contains a faithful account of Laura’s education, in the shape 
of extracts from the journals of her teachers,the reports of Dr. Howe, 
and Laura’s own journal and letters. The author is Miss Mary 
SwirT SAMSON, one of her teachers. No educator can afford to do 
without this book, full of valuable suggestions and warnings. 

— JoHN OcpEN’s “OUTLINES OF A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 
PEDAGOGICAL SCIENCE” must prove a valuable aid to every teacher. 
It is characterized by conciseness and comprehensiveness, as well 
as by the peculiar warmth and clearness of the author. It is pub- 
lished by the Gazette Printing Company, at Columbus, O. 


— CuicGaco is about to be blessed with charity kindergartens. 
A lady, amply able and competent, whose name we are not at liberty 
to mention, has taken the matter in hand. 

— THE Chicago Froebel Society has voted to print a number 
of copies of Miss Peabody’s appeal and to distribute them through the 
religious press. 

— Mrs. A. R. Atpricu, principal of the Florence Kindergar- 
ten, writes: “We have more applications for kindergarteners to go 
to Eastern and Western schools as teachers than we have had grad- 
uates. Our class this year represents New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Georgia, and Minnesota.” 
This certainly betokens a growing demand for kindergartens. 

(New England Journal of Education,) 

— FROEBEL’s MoTHER-PLay AND Nursery Soncs have at 
last appeared in excellent dress, as nearly like the German original 
as the same plates of engravings—of which there are fifty—and a 
scrupulously literal translation can make them. Miss Fannie E. 
Dwicur has translated the songs; Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, the 

Prose; and Messrs, LEE & SHEPARD of Boston are the publishers. 


(For the New Education.) 


Christmas Work. 


By ELEANOR BEEBE. 





Would it not be well, if kindergarteners told through the 
New Epucation their plans for the Christmas celebration? We, 
who are doing what we can on the frontiers of the kindergarten- 
world, feel the need of interchange of ideas. Our interest is kept 
warm, thanks to the monthly glow of the New Epucation; but we 
need more of the little fire that “kindleth” in the shape of sketches 
of real work done. 

’ I act upon my own suggestion and tell, as far as our ideas have- 
become clear, what my little ones are doing, and how I think of 
utilizing their work. They are even now full of the importance, 
secrecy, and delicious excitement which only christmas brings and 
only children can feel—though I believe kindergarteners come near- 
est to again realizing that enchantment—I think, I am almost as de- 
lighted as they are, when they “wriggle” ecstatically with the inspira- 
tion of a new idea about their presents, 

I have some colored card-board for embroidery to be made into 
covers for needle-books, tiny albums, etc. I draw the outline of 
each cover on their slates, and all who have attended long enough 
are invenuing borders ard center forms; then, when Correct, they 
copy them on the perforating paper to be folded over the card- 
board. . 

“Our baby” — three years old — wants red colors and black 
worsted “to make little boys marching, dressed in black coats.” 

The older ones have made crosses in bookmark-work. Seeing 
how angles are thus formed, they catch eagerly at my suggestion of 
making small picture frames with brown and gold strips. I think of 
mounting some of the simple bookmarks on strong black card-board, 
joining the ends,.and binding the edges with one of the colors used 
in the work, for napkin rings. A pretty use for a square mat is, 
after lining with one of its colors, to fold it into the four-partitioned 
basket of the folding forms. 

They wish to give something to Mrs A. of whom I rent the 
rooms —so I have promised to cut of dark-red card-board, eight 
trapezoidal sides on which they will perforate designs; then I will 
join these sides on a lining of white paper and bind with gilt. It 
makes a durable and pretty lamp-shade. 

I have been to a paper-store and found tough fine card-board 
colored through, so that it will not show white at the creases when 
folded. From it I cut large squares for folding work. Using the 
method which Mrs. Aldrich describes in the July number of this 
paper, we have invented bureau, bed, wash-stand, table with folding- 
leaves, bracket, match-safe etc., and the children intend folding sets 
of “really truly furniture for dollies’. I have lately succeeded in 
making a stool, chair, and rocking-chair. As they were applauded, 
I’ll describe the method. Fold a square into thirds; open and fold 
similarily at right angles ; open again and find, of course, nine small 
squares; the center square gives the chair-seat ; and a little ingenuity 
and a pair of scissors will develop back, sides, rockers etc. Bind the 
edges of these card-board foldings with gilt strips, add scrap-book- 
pictures, and really beautiful articles result. 

Do we not need a good kindergarten Christmas song? Can’t 
one, containing no word or thought beyond the ken of a four-year- 





old, appear in the New EDUCATION ? 
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Report on Education. 
BY E. SEGUIN, 
U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition. 


( Reprinted here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright.) 





(Continued, ) 


This institution has existed fifteen years under the direction of 
Dr. Barthold, a pupil of Laudenberger—a man of ripe and con- 
firmed ideas. The grounds are fine, the buildings have a conventual 
air, like our old College d’AMuxerre, built by Amiot. There are 
are one hundred and thirty pupils — ninety boys and forty girls —- 
taught by two male teachers, and ten females who attend to the 
general nursing, education in cleanliness, and elementary good habits. 
The rooms are scantily furnished with models, charts, etc., but full 
of desks, and the desks full of pupils. College reminiscenses again 
forced their way into my mind, not because we, too, were idiots (of 
some sort), but because those of Gladbach were almost as crowded 
as we were with books, slates, and similar instruments, which, if they 
do not sharpen, must dull the wit—files used the wrong way. I have 
seen no gymnastics, no course of muscular and sensory training, no 
series of acts of imitation, no manual exercises. I must have missed 
the exercises of speech, which should not be omitted in a school for 
idiots. 

Girls and boys are educated together ; most of them live at home 
’ or with some friend, coming to the institution only during instruction, 
and, when sufficiently advanced, spending part of their time where 
they are apprenticed preparatory to leaving the institution. I am 
sorry to say that I saw no playthings. Life is not only studious, but 
it looks serious at Gladbach; two facts reflecting the social condition 
of the surrounding population. Accordingly, as soon as possible the 
idiots are set to work, the girls housekeeping and sewing, the boys 
hewing, spading, etc., in the grounds of the institution; in bad 
weather all making baskets, hosiery, list-shoes, etc., for the trade. 

A cent is one cent, says the proverb. Absurd! It may bea 
dollar or an eagle. Wherever, as in Germany, work is paid for in 
copper, silver is retained by the tradesman, and gold is hoarded by 
a landed or military aristocracy. The idiots have not yet secured 
the gold, and work hard for the copper. Once earned, I believe itis 
applied, as far as it can go, to their comfort. Howeyer, these chil- 
dren look well; I could not say happy, for they look happy, only 
when they are happy. The German education of idiots may be thus 
summed up—instruction, occupation, no training of the functions, 
no relaxation by playthings and pleasure. I am aware that Sagaert, 
Linarts, and Kratz have higher ideas ; but other schools are lower 
than that of Gladbach, which is for me the representative of the aver- 
age German institutions for idiots. If I am mistaken, I should like 
to be corrected. 

33. BELGIAN AND Dutcu ScHOOLs For Ipiots. In Belgium I 
saw but two institutions for idiots. In Gheel about fifteen idiots were 
set free according to the remarkable system of management of the in- 
sane in that village; and consequently, nearly every one of them is 
a type of individuality. One, Adrien Jack, shows real talent for or- 
namentation, otherwise low in idiocy. There is not room here to de- 
scribe his brother and the others. I should not be surprised to hear 
that Dr. Bulkens awakened to the importance of the work, and 
tempted by his exceptional opportunities, has, since our conversation, 
organized a school for idiots on a “familial” plan, somewhat analo- 
gous to the one he uses in the treatment of his 1,600 insane patients. 
—Bulkens died since ; no small loss. 

In Ghent, the celebrated hospital of Guislain contains, besides 
470 insane inmates, 70 idiots, 30 paralytics and gateux, and 40 who 
are able to go to school. The school,formerly organized for the insane 
by Guislain, resembles those founded by Leuret at Bicétre,and Trelat 
at the Salpétriére,—contemporary conceptions, adapted to the in- 
sane, but inappropriate for idiots. Thus, in fhe Guislain school, the 
idiots learn to write, read, and cipher, if they can. But there are no 
gymnastics, no training of the senses, no drawing lessons, none of 
the specific forms of education corresponding to the native incapaci- 
ties of the idiot. The successor of Guislain, Dr. Ingels, is well aware 





No? He 1s the same “Brother” who overrules Dr. Arthaud at 
Lyons, at the hospital of the Anticaille, and wherever, under cover 
of humility, he has usurped the overwhelming power. 

In Holland this pressure has been set aside, and men can do 
what they think right. The exercise of freedom has developed in 
this little nation a marvellous sense of the proportion to be kept be- 
tween the means and the object; a proportion of which their school 
for idiots offers a correct example; marvellous, considering the 
superfluity, or the scantiness, of the means elsewhere applied to the 
same object. 

The institution for the education of idiots was founded at the 
Hague, under the patronage of the late Queen of Holland, with 
the concurrence of Hirsch, the great teacher of the deaf-mutes at 
Rotterdam, and of Schroeder von der Kolk, the physiologist. 

When I visted the school, it was —and happily is yet—under 
the judicious management of Professor Moesveld. It accommoda- 
ted twenty-seven girls and torty boys of various ages, and educated 
them together in all the grades. Twenty-five of the number were 
day-pupils, who went home at night; but a larger number left the 
class-rooms between lessons, to spend part of their time in the shops 
of the neighborhood, learning a simple trade, such as making cigars, 
mats, chair-bottoms, etc. This is evidently the result of what may 
be called the policy of the Dutch plan of education: of keeping 
alive the family-feelings and habits in the parents, as well as in the 
child ; of habituating the neighbors, and particularly the children, to 
look kindly upon the idiot ; of giving him habits of industry under 
kind supervision ; of assisting him first as a helpless apprentice, later 
as a defenceless helper; of giving confidence to the idiot, who is 
naturally or by experience apprehensive of contact with wit and 
craftiness. They seem to consider here, that the idiot loses more 
than he gains, by bartering his family-feelings and his friendly associ- 
ations in labor, for a httle reading, ciphering, drawing, and improved 
standing before a public, oftener supercilious than benevolent. Ac- 
cordingly, they have tried to secure for him the advantages of the 
school for learning, and of the family and neighborhood associations 
for sociability and happiness. 

To obtain the moral effects of this plan, the school is situated 
in the center of the city; it is of easy access, in the midst of the 
laboring population, so that the children may be in and out, taught 
inside or sent to work outside, without trouble or more loss of time, 
beyond what is required for an airing. 

The institution may be described as a collection of old, but 
Holland-clean, residences, connected by cheap sheds, appropriated 
for gymnastic exercises, of which the doors and windows open to the 
sun. The gardens in front have been made into one yard, well 
drained and graveled ; fine trees, with tops wide-spread, have been 
spared at a distance from the buildings. In fine weather, these grounds 
supply room for active training and play; a compensation for the scant- 
iness of the apartments. If the institution is not showy in its buildings, 
it is rich in the essentials of a school. It employs nine teachers, 
male and female, besides numerous servants for sixty-seven pupils, 
only a part of whom are residents. The children are treated with 
quiet kindness, and great pains are taken to make them write and 
read, and particularly speak, which seems here the touch-stone of 
success in educating them, the elementary notions of objects,—form, 
color, usage, or composition—are not neglected ; but an appropriate 
occupation, and through it a steady habit to do something produc- 
tive of good, is the desideratum to which the main efforts tend. Ac- 
cordingly, the children are well cared for, not only in the school but 
out of it; not only for their present wants, but for their future posi- 
tion and happiness. The superintendent and his efficient (not figure- 
head) trustees are in direct communication with families, willing to 
take an idiot as an apprentice, at first for a few hours daily. If the 
arrangemient succeeds, they examine the pupil, ascertain his progress, 
the quantity of labor exacted, and the general and moral character 
of his associations; and when, little by little, the ties which connect 
the child with the institution are naturally severed, they feel, that 
they have not only educated their charge to the best of his and their 
ability, but left him in the best social circumstances. We notice this 
object and this sanctification of human efforts here more than any- 
where else. 





of these deficiencies; but what can he do when Frére Thomas says 
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Each of these institutions will leave on the mind of the visitor 
its peculiar impression ; in one he feels the motive to be the pride of 
the superior officers ; in another, the happiness of the children ; ina 
third, a desire for theatrical effect ; in a fourth, a sincere Christian- 
ity; ina fifth, a cold restraint upon the recipients of care or of alms. 
Here you feel that the children are educated with the intention of 
preparing them for positions which will suit them best in a society 
of kind practical people. Epileptics are not admitted ; that is prac- 
tical, too. 

Thus, we have here in close contact two very different modes 
of comprehending our subject. On the eastern side ot the SCHELDT, 
idiots are educated as brothers and sisters, as near home as possible, 
are cared for by women, and prepared for a future commensurate to 
their powers and to their desires, in not uncongenial society. On 
the western side, male idiots — I have not seen the girls — are shut 
up, in the hope of receiving a minimum of education — which they 
do not—, and without hope of seeing a mother’s face — instead of 
which they see a male keeper’s. The Dutch is the common-sense 
system ; the Belgian is called the religious and hospitalier. 
¢ 34. FRENCH SCHOOLS FoR IDIOTS. Not only did the French 
open the first public school for idiots in 1841 — 42 at the Hospice 
des Incurables de la rue St. Martin, since transferred to Bicétre, but 
they produced the philosophical history of the Aducation du 
Sauvage de l’ 4veyron and the classical treatise on the 7'raite- 
ment Moral, Hygiéne et Education des Idiots—two books 
whose originality and priority, are not contested. How is it, then, 
that, with such odds in their favor, the French officials feel so nervous, 
when they are asked for a permit to visit their schools for idiots ? 
There was a time when, after such visits, Horace Mann and George 
Sumner would write home, that Massachusetts could not do a min- 
ute longer without a school for idiots, and the South-Boston school 
was voted into existence; Sagaert, inspired by the reports of the 
Hépital des Incurables, opened the school at Berlin ;_ Prince Albert 
created Earlswood; Guggembul was the only one who never heard 
or read about Bicétre, and behaved accordingly. 

35. SCHOOL FOR IDIOTIC BOYS AT BICéTRE. Why, then, 
ashamed of that schooi? For a third of a century, it has had the 
same unique teacher; the same two uniformed attendants, cap in 
hand; the same musicians playing as if they were deaf, though 
only blind; the same school-material, old benches, unique black- 
boards, &c.; we had almost said the same pupils, so general is 
the sameness. Everything is preserved as with Rip Van Winkle. 

_._ Let us look more closely. There are sixty-four children ; some 
idiots, to be sure, even gateux ; but fifty-two epileptics. Everybody 
knows the difference in regard to education. Yet a visitor coming, 
“En avant les gy stcs song (Forward, the epileptics1) It is 
not the fault of the teacher; itis the rule. Twenty of them play 
on musical instruments ; they can fence, with small prospect of be- 
coming as useful to their country as either of the Graniers (de 
Cassagnac,) Well, we pass on, asking for true idiots. The officials 
become uneasy, like their superior of the Parvis Notre Dame ; they 
had forgotten the idiots. Ido not blame the teacher personally, 
who has his hands more than full with the sixty-four pupils of all 
kinds. On the contrary, to relieve his mind, I point to alittle fellow, 


(et. 10,) and ask “What is the matter with him?” “A very low 


idiot.” “Is he educated ?” “Impossible!” ‘lImitative?” “He is 
not.” “Move his fingers on command?” “He would not even 
look at you.” I begged permission to bring the boy to the black- 
board. Putting a piece of chalk in his hand, having one in mine, 
I drew a vertical line—he drew another; a horizontal one on top 
of the first—he put his second line in the same position ; an oblique 
line between both was followed by him in the same direction. There 
was a triangle drawn by the boy who “could do nothing;” and his 
eye had brightened, demanding more exitement. I made him imi- 
tate some movements of my fingers, For charity’s sake, I did not 
want to go further, and understood—Rip Van Winkle. He awakes, 
sees his rifle, tries to take hold of it; but, at his touch, its form 
crumbles. So, in Bicétre, we had seen the form (zmago) of the 
school for idiots ; all seemed real, but it fell apart the moment we 
tried to take hold of it. Teacher, attendants, children, objects were 





gathered there, as formerly, in the shape of a school; but the co- 


hesive idea of physiological education no longer cemented the parts. 

This is said in justice to the philosophical idea, which, if it has 
dwindled to a shadow here, has become a living thing again further 
on, Let me say, that the children of Bicétre —I do not say idiots, 
since they are mostly epileptics — are provided for at the public ex- 
pense, kindly treated by their keepers, well fed by the administration, 
and worked moderately, though not in view of an apprenticeship. 
As for their teacher, M. de la Porte, his devotion to such a task, his 
power of keeping in adjustment the pieces of that machinery—a 
school for idiots minus its spirit—his uniform kindness and endur- 
ance, entitle him to credit for uncommon strength and_ faithfulness. 
‘Yet the dreary task must have its attraction in the fascinating hope 
of doing some good to the motherless idiots of the French hospitals; 
for the Salpétriére will furnish a higher example of devotion to them 
than Bicétre. ; 

36. SCHOOL FOR IDIOTIC GIRLS AT THE SALPéTRIERE. Although 
there had always been a number of children among the large female 
population of the Salpétriére, no special school was appropriated to 
them ; and they certainly received no special training touching their 
infirmity, until the success of the school of Bicétre rendered unavoid- 
able the establishment of a similar one for girls at the Salpétriére. 
We are not concerned with a history of this school, only with its 
present working and with the results as they appear to an outsider 
who thinks he understands the subject. 

The school is kept in a low and dilapidated building, without 
partitions, with windows and doors whose cracks are blessings. This 
mean and unique class-room is (now divided into two) encumbered 
with benches and a few desks; some charts and pictures hang on 
the wall. There is no room for exercises of imitation, nor for co- 
ordinate and group movements; there is a narrow space in front of 
the blackboard. Children can only stand or sit or—fall, a privilege 
not easily denied to epileptics; and there are twenty-five of them 
among the fifty pupils. —The other half is composed of idiots of 
various grades, some aflicted with hemiplegia and other accessory 
infirmities. 

To grapple with these anomalies, and to educate these children 
from the stand-point of their individual incapacity, there is one 
teacher. It would be more correct to say the half of one, since one- 
half of her time is consumed in attending the falling epileptics, and 
in other cares exacted by such a medley of infirmities. I have seen 
her during a short visit, twice leave a lesson to take the head of an 
epileptic between her knees, to protect it during the fits from being 
injured by striking against the furniture, and then resume teaching. 
For twenty-eight years Mlle. Nicolle has done this work, at a salary 
of 30 francs ($6) a month. Recently, she has been given for an 
attendant a half-witted inmate of the hospital. After six ,hours in 
the school, her favorite topic of conversation is the improvement of 
the means of educating her children. In this she sometimes suc- 
ceeds by the intensity of her good will, and sometimes fails, as in the 
adoption of the yhonomimie, or mimicry of letters and words, a 
favorite method in France, but requiring different signs for different 
languages, and inferior in other respects to the yzsible speech of 
Melville Bell. But Mlle. Nicolle has few opportunities of learn- 
ing. No library is attached to the school; no special books are 
supplied, no educational newspapers; visitors are more curious than 
learned. Her only conversation is with the physician, “chief of the 
service”; and what does that amount to? He is only visiting, not 
resident. 


Dr. de Lassiauve would like to converse with the good Demoi- 
selle more than any of his colleagues, about the means of improv- 
ing the children ; he contributed to the literature of the complex 
subject (idiocy, epilepsy, insanity, education) several valuable books 
and pamphlets; but precisely because he has a mind of his own, it is 
easy to see, when he passes through his wards, that he is there by 
toleration, and more spied upon than simply watched. This is made 
evident, when, speaking of some needed reforms, he suddenly 
changes his voice to a whisper, and when, approached by one of the 
nobodies in authority, he presses the arm of his visitor and says, “I 
will tell you later.” (He has since been obliged to resign), ; 

(Zo be continued.) 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER 


AND 
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for 1879, 


published by Hartmann & DOERFLINGER at 
Milwaukee, Wis., and edited by W. N. Hatz- 
MANN, appears monthly with eight pages of 
solid reading matter and a four-page cover. 

It is devoted to Kindergarten Culture and 
Educational Hygiene in Home and School. 
Its contributors are among the best of kinder- 
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The Kindergarten Messenger and 
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WoRTHINGTON, OHIO. 


Mrs. M. E. MANN 
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Washington, D. C. commenced her second year of 
Kindergarten-teaching in connection with the public 
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The earliest manufacturers of kindergarten gifts in 
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